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Meet a 
Maryknoller 


VISITORS to Rome who meet him only 
once, and people who have known him 
the greater part of his life agree that if 
one word can sum up Father Frederick 
G. Heinzmann, that word is “gentle.” 
For fourteen years the slim, retiring 
priest has been a familiar figure in the 
environs of Vatican City where he is 
best known as the English editor for 
Fides Service, a five-language news 
bureau established in 1927 as a liaison 
between the Church’s foreign missions 
and the world press. Fred 
Heinzmann left his home- 
town of Union City, N. J. 
in 1925 to enter Mary- 
knoll. Following his ordi- 
nation in 1933, he sailed 
to Rome for five years of postgraduate 
theology at the Gregorian. He spent 
the war years in the U.S., returning 
to Rome in 1946 to take up a four- 
fold assignment as Fides editor, Eng- 
lish professor at Propaganda College, 
Procurator General of the society and 
superior of Collegio Maryknoll —a 
house of studies at 83 Via Sardegna, 
thirty minutes by bus from St. Peter’s. 
Behind Father Heinzmann’s cautious 
smile there is the quick, ready wit of 
a born conversationalist —a quality 
which has endeared him to the thou- 
sands of American tourists whom he 
has escorted through the complex his- 
torical phenomenon that is Rome. On 
the broad travertine steps in front of 
Collegio Maryknoll there has never 
been a welcome mat. With Father 
Heinzmann behind the door it would 





.be superfluous. 
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‘* .. to those 
who love God 


all things work 
together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, was 
established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas Overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 
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Kimiko is too young to realize 
the stigma that is her inheritance, § 
but she is one of Japan's outcastes, 


pie is a group of people in Japan 
about whom no one ever talks. 
They are as much apart from ordi- 
nary society as are the outcastes of 
India. The average Japanese is 
even superstitious about mention- 
ing their name. These segregated 
people are called Fifth Class People 
or Eta, which means “‘filth.”” They Pex, 
are shunted to the most squalid 
sections of town and cut off from 
social intercourse with the rest of 
the people. 

The Fifth Class People resulted 
from the Buddhist religion, which 
opposes killing animals or eating 
their flesh. The people who did the 
butchering or worked with leather 
were declared unclean. They were 
made pariahs by the Tokugawa dy- 
nasty which divided the population 
into warriors, farmers, artisans and 
tradesmen; all other people became 
untouchables. 

In recent years, the Eta have been 
drawn to the Church in growing 
numbers. The famous Ants’ Town 
in Tokyo has received much pub- 
licity. In Kyoto, Father Francis A. 
Diffley, a Maryknoller from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has begun work among 
the Fifth Class People, most of 
whom make their living as rag pick- 
ers and scavengers. The Eta call 
him “uncle,” and he lives right in 
the midst of his outcastes. ae 
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The children have no place to study lessons except for Father's one small room. 


“Uncle, how do | raise five hungry children on only twelve dollars a month?" 
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The outcastes live crowded into twelve-by-eighteen-foot shacks that are 
without electricity, water or sanitation. Hot water is a_ rare luxury. 
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Kyoto has the largest colony of outcastes in all Japan. An Eta never 
leaves his or her group and is marked as a Fifth Class Person for life. 
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Father Diffley works 
to make a new tomorrow 
for his poor “nephews.” 















By William J. Price, M.M. 


baptized Indians still practice 
some ancient Mayan customs. 


EN of science tell us that nature 
abhors a vacuum. So, it appears 
quite evident, does the heart of 


man. If he is deprived of the God-. 


sent worship of his Creator he will 
contrive a worship of his own. 
This is especially true of the Guate- 
malan Indian. 

The question is raised time and 
time again: Is Guatemala really 
Catholic? To answer it, we must first 
define what we mean by a people, a 
country, a state that is Catholic. 
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Living in a 16th century atmosphere, 








If we mean that just about every 
person goes to Mass on Sundays and 
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holydays of obligation and that peo- . ' 


ple receive the sacraments frequent- 
ly, the answer is no, Guatemala is 
not Catholic. On the other hand, if 
we mean an environment in which 
the spirit, many of the traditions, 
customs and usages are greatly col- 
ored and determined by Holy 
Mother Church, the answer is yes, 
Guatemala is Catholic. 

As to the extent and intensity of 
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Guatemala’s Catholicism in spirit, 
tradition and custom, once again 
we are forced to distinguish. In 
Guatemala City and on the plains 
of Guatemala, the roots have always 
remained Catholic. The atmosphere 
is permeated by the general accept- 
ance of Catholic values, in the 
breach perhaps more than in the 
observance. The values that Cathol- 
icism emphasizes are tacitly accept- 
ed by the great majority, even if 
lived up to quite spottedly. 

In the highlands, in the Depart- 
ment of Huehuetenango (way-way- 
tay-nan-go), on the other hand, 
Catholicism rests as a rather thin 
layer on the surface of the Indians’ 
own ancient faiths and _ beliefs. 
These people have been long neg- 
lected and have little knowledge of 
Christian teachings, but some of 
them have clung to the fragments 
they recall of Christianity. 

Before 1943 there had been no 
well-organized Catholic life in Hue- 
huetenango for 150 years or so. In 
the absence of priests, the dead past 
came to life again. Costumbre today 
is a throwback to Mayan religious 
practices and a remake of the 
Mayan rites of pre-Spanish days. 
Since 1943, Marvkaollers have been 
working to bring the Faith to some 
150,000 Indians and some 50,000 
ladinos, as people of mixed blood 
are called, and to rebuild the ruins 
of a faith that was the glory of 
the past. 

In Huehuetenango, the hardships 
and problems of the 16th century 
are in great part still with us. For 
much of Guatemala seems still to be 
in that century. It was then that the 
Spanish colonizers came and over- 
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threw the Indian power. They part- 
ly destroyed the Indian culture and 
built a new civilization, blending 
things Indian and Spanish. They es- 
tablished themselves and their Chris- 
tian way of life among the Indians. 

The early missioners tactfully as- 
sociated the pagan festivals dear 
to the hearts of the Indians with 
the imported faith. The Church ex- 


~-tended-a~-welcome:to -the -Indians,- -- 


without too strict regard for the 
niceties of ritual and doctrine. The 
Indians were baptized; they became 
Catholics. 

Many of the Catholic ceremonies 
and rites were attractive to the In- 
dians. They took them over gladly. 
This situation lasted for years, and 
all would have gone well if the 
clergy had been numerous enough 
and if a steady social advancement 
had been possible; but then came 
the colonial revolt from Spain. 


Father Thomas A. Depew is a friend 
of the future generation of Indians. 

















With the revolt, the ordinary re- 
ligious life was severely disturbed. 
Priests soon became fewer and few- 
er. Though holy, zealous and 
learned, they hardly had time to go 
from town to town baptizing. 

Teaching the catechism was most 
difficult. The Indians had doggedly 
held to their own language and had 
never learned Spanish. They con- 
tinued in their attachment to the old 
Mayan customs, which are pagan, 
or at least, suspect, and in their par- 
tial allegiance to Catholicism. They 
combined the old with the new. 

To give an example: in front of 
many a village church or aldea 
chapel is found a 25 or 30 foot cross, 
a plain wooden affair with no cor- 
pus. At first glance, worship in con- 
nection with the cross would seem 
to be essentially Christian, but 
cross worship was widely and firm- 
ly established throughout the 
Mayan area, in connection with 
non-Christian rites. 

It seems that it was the practice 
of early missioners to set up a cross 
in places of worship, immediately 
after overthrowing some idol, a 
practice which may or must have 
often led the poor Indian to attrib- 
ute to the cross the virtues of the 
defeated god. Thus, to many, the 
crosses are divinities in themselves. 
These crosses see, think, hear and 
also speak to the chimanes (medi- 
cine men) who know how to put 
themselves in touch with them. 

To this day, in Todos Santos and 
in other villages and towns, people 
will spend time praying to a Cath- 
olic saint inside the church, and 
then step outside to burn copal (in- 
cense) to the “‘Lord Cross.’”’ Hyper- 
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sensitive to the fact that his life 
is in the hands of supernatural pow- 
ers, the Indian takes no chances, 
He worships the litany of pagan 
gods left him by his forefathers. He 
pays homage to the all-powerful 
God imposed on him by the friars 
of Spain. As a result, in the most 
sacred of pagan rituals or Catholic 
ceremonies, he plays it safe by in- 
cluding some devotions for the 
deity whose presence at that par- 
ticular time is not admitted. 

The Christian God, the God of 
the Spaniards, was a jealous God, 
and His ministers quickly saw to it 
that the native priests either gave 
up their old beliefs or were extermi- 
nated, but the faith of the common 
people has in part survived to the 


Clothes, 
change 


habits of mountain people 


little during the centuries. 
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present day. When the Indians had 
Catholicism thrust upon them with 
the conquest, they accepted it more 
or less. 

But as the years have rolled by, 
because of the lack of priests, they 
have given it more and more their 
own interpretation. It is no longer 
the Catholicism introduced by the 
Spanish. The people are courteous 
to the priest, in great part. They 
give him attention and respect. 
They want to be baptized, and at 
times just about all of them will 
come to Mass, as on the feast of the 
saint of the pueblo. But along with 
this they are practicing the Mayan 
rites. They make the proper prayers 
at the church, attend the fiesta and 
then go to the hills to perform their 
rites or costumbre. 

When I was assigned to Todos 
Santos Cuchumatan, which is locat- 
ed in a mountain-rimmed valley, 
some 8,200 feet up in the air and 
about 25 miles by trail from Hue- 
huetenango, I found myself in a 
strange position. I could have said 
that I was rebuilding a lost faith, or 
I could have said that I was con- 
verting pagans to Christianity. I 
prefer the first expression. 

The Todos Santero Indians are 
partly Catholic and mostly pagan. 
All of them are baptized. Even be- 
fore the arrival of a resident priest 
— 1957 — all of them had celebrat- 
ed Holy Week and had a hazy notion 
of what it stood for. They celebrated 
Corpus Christi and All Souls’ Day 
— with little or no understanding of 
these feasts. They want to have the 
church bells rung when they die. If 
you ask, they will tell you they are 
Catholics; they love to discredit 
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people by calling them Protestants. 

The Maryknoll priest from Chi- 
antla tried to visit Todos Santos 
twice a year. Because of the dis- 
tance (some 23 miles by trail) and 
the fact that, in addition to the 
responsibility for souls in Chiantla 
itself, he had 43 other places to 
visit — to preach, say Mass and to 
baptize — it was impossible for him 
to do any more. 

The first resident priest, Father 
John Gorham, M.M. of Portland, 
Maine, began to turn over the soil 
in preparation for the planting of 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ on 
November 24, 1957. The pagan 
prayer leaders, the chimanes, as 
well as the Indian rank and file, re- 
ceived him with open arms. 

“I wish I could adequately pic- 
ture in words the greeting I re- 
ceived when I arrived in Todos San- 
tos, the most colorful town in Gua- 
temala,’”’ he recalls. ‘‘There were 
thousands of people out to meet me. 
Women were crying, holding up 
their babies for a blessing; children 
were running to and fro, shouting 
and laughing; the men shot off sky- 
rockets and bombs; drums were 
beating away and marimbas played 
on ali sides. 

“Why? I was the first priest who 
had come to their village to take up 
residence. Full of joy was my heart, 
and full of tears were my eyes as 
those simple people paid homage to 
the office I was so fortunate to bear. 
Yes, some thousands of baptized 
Catholics were crying and laughing 
with joy that a priest had come to 
them at last. We don’t need to wait 
for the next life for our reward. 
This demonstration of simple faith 
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is more than enough payment for 
any inconvenience that I will ever 
have to undergo.” 

Father John was soon to know 
and to undergo many inconven- 
iences —- poor housing, poor food 
and extreme cold. He is a man of 
activity; he cannot sit back wait- 
ing for something to happen — he 
is one who makes things happen. 

In a short time things began to 
happen in Todos Santos. On taking 
over the parish he began the deli- 
cate process of breaking the people 
away from their assumed rights to 
use the church, the Christian edi- 
fice, for practices of Mayan origin. 
In the absence of the priest, the 
people had used the church for a 
combination of Catholic worship, 
which they had never sought to 
abolish, and Mayan practices that 
have come down to them from by- 
gone days. He set himself up as the 
representative of Mother Church; 
he began to correct abuses in a kind, 
but forceful way — no copal in the 
church or on the steps, no entering 
the sanctuary and putting lighted 
candles on the main altar. 

Along with a full-time building 
program ——- the reconstruction of the 
broken-down convento, major repairs 
on the rather large 16th century 
church — Father was busy roaming 
the mountainsides, visiting the al- 
deas, preaching the Catholic Church 
and seeking catechists, those pre- 
cious auxiliaries in securing con- 
versions, to help him in his big 
program of making Todos Santos 
Catholic. He placed the formation 
and support of catechists first as a 
necessary mission activity. 

For a month he had some fifty 
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Indians here studying the doctrine, 
living with him, sharing his meals, 
His course of instruction was given 
not only to impart to his catechists 
religious knowledge, but also to 
raise and purify their motives in 
preparation for the gift of faith. In 
a matter of a few months his work 
was divided; through the labors of 
well-instructed catechists, more and 
more Indians were returning to the 
sacraments; others received the 
sacraments for the first time. 

On October 20, 1958, I relieved 
Father John of his duties at Todos 
Santos, as he had been reassigned 
to Santa Eulalia. In the space of 
only eleven months, Father John 
had not been able to make all his 
dreams for Todos Santos come true. 
But much progress had been made; 
77 couples had been married, 428 
persons had been baptized, cate- 
chists were teaching throughout the 
pueblo and the seven aldeas, attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass had risen 
from 15 to « bout 400, and the num- 
ber receivin s Holy Communion each 
Sunday had risen from 4 to 175. A 
fine convento had been built and the 
church was getting the face lifting 
which it so badly needed. 

Over and above this, Father John 
had given the Indian a sense of se- 
curity, a sense of being loved; he 
gave the Indian a feeling that the 
Church once again was interested 
in him as a loving mother, ready to 
guide him in his problems and to 
stand beside him in sorrow and 
adversity. 

I am happy to add that more and 
more are entering the doctrine class- 
es, preparing for their marriages 
and entering into marriage in the 
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established fashion, with a cere- 
mony in the church. The attach- 
} ment to costumbre is diminishing 
| steadily; some of the pagan priests 
} (chimanes) — four to be exact 
have burnt their pagan crosses and 
| altars and are studying with the 
catechists. Two new chapels have 
| been erected. 
, The change is slow; no mass con- 
| version will come about. Genera- 
! tions of habit make the Indian slow 
to change. However, one cannot ex- 
pect the flower of faith to flourish 
and bloom in a soil not yet ready 
for it. When a piece of land has 
been reclaimed from the sea, it is 


To Todos Santos, Father John 
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Gorham brought the 


For 150 years, baptism wos the one link the 


impregnated with salt and requires 
very special treatment before a har- 
vest can be expected. Land covered 
by stones also needs hard work. 

It would be foolish for me to 
think that Todos Santos, a part of 
God’s great domain that I have the 
privilege of tilling, is like a garden 
that has been cultivated over a long 
period of time and will quickly re- 
spond to the labors of the husband- 
man. Todos Santos, like many parts 
of the highlands of Guatemala, is a 
hard and rocky field, filled with 
pagan briars, yet at bottom a fertile 
soil most capable of being turned 
into a beautiful garden. a8 


light of a lost faith. 
Indians had with the Church. 














ERE in Sukumaland, in the heart 
Hf of Tanganyika, where the sheep, 
donkeys and goats nibble content- 
edly on the short grass, and where 
the children run excitedly from 
their mud-and-grass huts to wave 
joyously at any passing truck, the 
monthly cattle market is a time 
for all to convene from miles around 
in a gala celebration similar to 
our own country fair. 

Before dawn breaks over the 
plains of the Serengeti, we can hear 
the Sukuma, Masai, and other 

: : tribesmen walking down the trail 
— se that winds close to our mud-brick 





by Raymond F. Kelly, M.M. 


Bushman’s Holiday 


What's in the pot is a mystery, but Father James thinks it smells good. 
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church. They are accompanied by 
their own rhythmic singing, the 
bellowing of their bulls and the 
bleats of their sheep. It is not an 
uncommon sight to view a lamb 
slung about its owner’s neck, chick- 
ens tucked neatly under the arm, 
and sneakers balanced precariously 
— yet strangely secure — upon the 
hiker’s head. Once the traveler ar- 
rives at the market site, he’ll put 
on his footgear. 


From all directions, these Tan- . 


ganyikans converge on Lalago. Our 
little town, seemingly marked on 
the map with importance, actually 
consists of a single dirt street, 
bordered by the small mud-brick 
shops of Arab traders. A rustic 
bus service pulls into our town 
three times a week, and as the main 
road ends here, the bus always re- 
verses its direction and heads back 


- to civilization. 


During the three-day monthly 
market, Lalago is a scene of much 
activity. Government agricultural 
inspectors supervise the auction. 
Buyers from the far East Coast 
and distant Congo compete with 
their offers for beef on the hoof. 
And many of the cattle, sheep and 
goats are traded locally. 

Cash acquired is quickly spent 
when our pastoral people start buy- 
ing clothes, bicycles and _ beer. 
Gaudy trinkets are in great de- 
mand. Clothes do not have to be 
new. Well-patched army overcoats 
and long-discarded slickers are ea- 
gerly purchased. Thick rubber-soled 
sandals cut from well-worn truck 
tires are for sale along with bright 
jewelry and flashing pocket mirrors. 

Traveling merchants from dis- 
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tant Mwanza and nearby Maswa 
are continually arriving. Some come 
in rickety trucks, piled high with 
their goods. Others perform incred- 
ible feats of balance as they pedal 
bicycles whose tires flatten beneath 
fantastic loads. 

There is a holiday air as the farm- 
folk barter for pieces of brightly 
colored Indian cotton cloth. Others 
finger rough plates and cups ham- 
mered out of discarded tin cans. 
Still others sample the contents of 
stew pots simmering over small fires, 
and I doubt if even a chemist could 
analyze the mysterious ingredients. 

The more prosperous vendors pro- 
vide a shady canvas roofing for 
their customers. A few of the make- 
shift restaurants even have low 
benches on which the local elite 


After much bargaining, she bought 
her big purchase — a bamboo pole. 
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A former professional _ballplayer, t 


Brother Leonard finds bush _ talent. 
CARLONAS 





Father Baggot hears the _ inside 


story on the making of a big drum. & 
BAGGOT , 





Florentia, crippled by polio, gets 


to market in a home-made push cart. 
BAGGOT 
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ers, like Father Edward James of 


can sit while sipping a watery tea 
well spiked with sugar. The poorer 
merchants carry on their businesses 
beneath the huge, shadowing limbs 
of the wandu trees that seem end- 
lessly to dot the dusty plains. Yet 
somehow the sun seems to scorch 
everyone, and sitting space in the 
shade is only reluctantly relin- 
quished to newly-arrived shoppers. 

Some of these smaller stands, with 
goods displayed on tattered blan- 
kets, are the most interesting. One 
merchant offers stalks of sugar cane, 
to be munched while exploring the 
rest of the fair. Another sells hard- 
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‘ion day brings many Christians 
Indiana, 


44 


| 
from the bush. This 
a chance to 


gives mission- 
review doctrine. 


packed balls of native tobacco. 
Among the oddities, at least to 
Western eyes, are the huge wicker 
funnels for straining busiga beer 
that are available for purchase. 
Market day at Lalago is like a 
miniature United Nations, for here 
are assembled Africans from many 
different tribes. The crowds that 
mill about are noisy and boisterous. 
Friends greet one’ another. Ac- 
quaintances use the opportunity to 
visit. There is haggling on every 
side. Yet with all the noise and con- 
fusion, the people are remarkably 
polite to one another, and the defer- 
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A visiting tribesman from Uganda shows up. 
VELUCIG 


All dressed up for market 
ROBINSON 
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These Sukuma folk are not posing for a picture. but waiting for a dance. 


ence that is given to elders is 
exemplary. 

For the Padres, market day is an 
occasion to renew contact with 
widely scattered parishioners. It is 
also an opportunity to meet many 
Africans from deep in the bush who 
look at us in surprise when they 
hear us speaking in their native 
Sukuma. What are their impressions 
as they see their curious children 
following closely on the heels of the 
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Padres? As yet, few will permit 
their sons, much less their daugh- 
ters, to attend classes in our bush 
schools. What future is there for a 
son who wastes his time in a shady 
classroom when he should be out in 
the sun herding cattle! Yet times 
are changing. As Tanganyika ad- 
vances so too will the aspirations of 
the younger generation, which now 
only catches a glimpse of the out- 
side, larger world. an 
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By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 





Man in the Middle 


An intimate portrait of a man who by 1962 
expects to lead Tanganyika to independence. 


ULIUS K. NYERERE is something of 

a paradox in African politics. He 
does everything wrong — that is to 
say calmly, thoughtfully, he lacks 
that touch of irrational splendor. 
Yet, where other more breathless 
leaders have failed brilliantly, he 
has succeeded. In five years he has 
brought one of the most under- 
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developed countries of East Africa, 
Tanganyika, to the threshold of 
independence. A composed and 
witty man of slight physique who 
loves study and family life, he 
spends nine months of every year 
beating through the provinces of 
Tanganyika, clambering up and 
down speaking platforms. Even his 
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enemies consider him a moderate, 
and moderation in the flamboyant 
arena of African politics is about as 
rare as that mythical wonder, the 
no-neck giraffe. I wanted very much 
to see him again. 

I had talked with Julius Nyerere 
once before, briefly, in 1954 when 
he was a very lonely figure just 
beginning to organize the Tangan- 
yika African National Union 
(TANU). Then, perhaps not too 
surprisingly — he had just returned 
from the University of Edinburgh 

- we talked philosophy. 

So to renew the acquaintance, 
Father Morrissey and I went down 
in the Sunday afternoon sun to the 
field behind the tin-roofed shops on 
the Mwanza road where Julius was 
scheduled to speak. The sandy 
streets of Musoma were deserted. 
Father Morrissey supposed that 
everyone in town was at the meet- 
ing. He was right. They were. 

Father Morrissey and I had in- 
tended remaining on the outskirts 
of the crowd. But an alert and per- 
sistent green-shirted attendant pre- 
vailed on us to come forward and 
share a bench in the sun. 

“‘He’s coming!’’ someone shouted. 

Two grey Land Rovers with green 
TANU markings swung onto the 
field. The crowd was on its feet and 
we did not see Julius until he began 
to ascend, slowly, the ladder to the 
platform. He seemed tired. 

I had forgotten how slim he was. 
He wore a white open-necked sport 
shirt and lightweight tan slacks, 
beltless in the English fashion. He 
seemed as he mounted, a very young 
man even though his hairline had 
receded crescentlike a good dis- 
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tance beyond his forehead. He still 
had his trim mustache. Three of 
his aides followed him onto the 
platform. Julius’ wife, Maria, tall 
and gracious in a voluminous 
brown-and-gold African gown, 
came last, carrying in her arms the 
youngest baby. She sat alone be- 
hind her husband, and the baby 
peeked out over her shoulder at the 
crowd. 

Julius took the microphone in his 
hand and said clearly, matter of 
factly, ‘‘Uhuru’’ — Freedom. 

The crowd boomed back at him, 
“Uhuru!” 

He said it once more, just as 
before, and the crowd shouted even 
louder, ‘“‘Uhuru!”’ 

Then he began his speech. He 
spoke in Swahili. He spoke mildly. 
For the first ten minutes he used 
only one gesture. I was disap- 
pointed. I had expected fire --a 
slight touch of hysteria, a dema- 
gogue. But as he continued speak- 
ing, as he calmly piled up his points 
of logic and began to interject tell- 
ing bits of irony, I could understand 
his effectiveness. He is not a big 
speaker; his vocal range is limited; 
for contrast he will whisper rather 
than shout. 

“Yes, Bwana,” he will say breath- 
lessly, letting his shoulders droop 
in acute subservience and at the 
same time incongruously clicking 
his heels. ‘““Yes, Bwana. IAM your 
boy. This is my country but you 
are the lord here. Whatever you 
desire. Order me.” 

When Julius had finished speak- 
ing, he began to descend from the 
platform and the crowd surged for- 
ward. I had tried to force my way 
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through to him, but everyone else 
had the same idea and Julius, smil- 
ing and nodding, was whisked away 
by his attendants to a little peace. 

I must have looked disconsolate 
watching him disappear. Father 
Arthur Wille, whom I had not seen 
at the meeting, came up and 
touched my shoulder. 

“Are you lost?” 

I explained my difficulty. 

“But Julius is coming out to our 
Zanaki mission,” he said. ‘“‘Next 
Monday morning. Why not come 
out and see him then?” 

So I went home and while I 
waited for Monday I began to col- 
lect some information on the son of 
Nyerere, one of the seven chiefs of 
the Bazanaki kingdom. Julius, I 
learned, was born thirty-six years 
ago. He was converted to Catholi- 
cism while in middle school. After 
graduation from Makerere Univer- 
sity in Uganda in 1948, he had 
studied three and a half years at the 
University of Edinburgh for his mas- 
ter’s degree in economics. On his 
return from Scotland, he had mar- 
ried a schoolteacher named Maria 
Magige, a member of a relatively old 
Christian family. The Nyereres have 
five children. The oldest, Andrew, 
has just passed his sixth birthday. 

So early on Monday morning I 
drove out to Zanaki. When I ar- 
rived, Father Wille put the coffeepot 
back on the primer stove, and we 
sat down to talk. 

“You know him well. He taught 
you Kizanaki. What’s he really 
like?”’ I asked Father Wille. 

‘‘He’s a great man. I don’t know 
any other way to put it.” 

‘‘Was he a good teacher?” 
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“Excellent. Teaching is his first 
love. He had to give up his teach- 
ing post in Pugu when he went into 
politics. When he was teaching me, 
he was also having a house built 
for his wife and children out in 
Butiama in case he was put in jail. 
He laughed when he told me about 
it. I don’t think I would have had 
the courage to laugh.” 

‘What kind of a house was it?” 

“Just a mud block, tin-roofed 
house. It was not fancy. You know 
he’s very careful that way. About 
money.” 

“T heard that.” 

‘Well, it’s true. He still doesn’t 
own a car. For the past five years, 
the twenty-five pounds a month 
that TANU gave him was his only 
income. That’s only a bit more than 
fifteen dollars a week. Now as an 
elected member to the Legislative 
Council he will draw seven hundred 
pounds a year.” 

We had another cup of coffee. 
The sun was very hot now. The 
mission’s catechumens were chant- 
ing the responses to the catechism 
— so loudly, in fact, that we did not 
hear the Land Rover until it swung 
around the jacaranda tree in front 
of the mission. 

“That’s Julius,’ Father Wille 
said,and we madea line for the door. 

“Uhuru, Fathers!’’ Julius shouted 
from the Land Rover. ‘‘How are 
you, Father?” he greeted Father 
Wille and their friendship was a 
pleasant thing to see. 

We went into the rectory. Father 
Wille poured out some coffee as 
Julius questioned him about the 
mission. Father Wille then, after 
explaining that I wanted to ask 
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Julius some questions, excused him- 
self and went off to his school. 

“Fire away, Father,’’ Julius said. 

What I wanted to know first was 
the reason for TANU’s success. All 
of a sudden, it seemed, Julius was 
a hero in the land and TANU the 
leading organization. 

“Tt’s true,” Julius admitted, lean- 
ing back in his chair. ‘Things did 
break all of a sudden. But the 
groundwork had been laid. It was, 
of course, the elections of September 
1958 that made us an obvious suc- 
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“Men like Gandhi and Lincoln fought 
for a human principle, a principle that 
is always with us." 


cess. Until then, the people knew 
we were around and they sympa- 
thized with us. Now they could see 
how strong we were. It was as sim- 
ple as that. Nothing succeeds like 
success.”’ 

“You make it sound easy.” 

‘I don’t mean to,”’ hesaid. ‘‘There 
was quite a bit of work involved. 
But we had great luck. They made 
some beautiful mistakes.’’ He 
reached down to the small table by 
his chair for his Clipper cigarettes. 
He was almost a chain smoker. 
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““My conversion was an accident. 
A very happy accident . sai 


“Beautiful mistakes?” 

“There we were a nonviolent or- 
ganization, determined to win our 
independence but not at the cost 
of blood. A nationalist movement 
that does not fight, that is not mili- 
tant, is dead. But what could we 
fight? The government solved that 
problem. Governor Twining chose 
to fight us. Do you know anything 
about Governor Twining?” 

“‘No, nothing really. I remember 
John Gunther praised him in his 
book.” 

“Yes, I read that. Perhaps he is 
a great man. But this time he 
played right into our hands. The 
Governor began swinging at me 
wildly. As long as he felt obliged to 
refute every statement I made, the 
fight was on. The government was 
against us. The people could. see 
that.” 

“Julius, when did you decide to 
go into politics?” 

He paused to light another ciga- 
rette. “Ever since I was a school- 
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boy. I felt I would best be able to 
help my people in that way — im- 
prove their living standard.”’ 

“And when do you expect inde- 
pendence to come?”’ 

“1962 at the latest.” 

“Julius, do you foresee any trou- 
ble in the Church-State relationship 
in Tanganyika?” 

“No, I don’t,” he replied. ‘“‘None 
at all. There is no dominating 
Church body here. The Catholics 
and Protestants are about equal in 
number. Both together equal the 
number of Moslems. I, for one, cer- 
tainly recognize and appreciate the 
work that all the missionaries have 
done in Tanganyika. I would like 
to give them full opportunity to 
unleash their powers for good.” 

‘You must have been asked this 
a thousand times, Julius. What 
are the chief social needs of Tan- 
ganyika?”’ 

“Well,” Julius said, tossing a 
small purple box of matches up and 
down in his hands, “‘let’s make 
‘social’ a very wide category. First 
of all, we need water. Half the year 
most of the people are idle because 
of lack of water. Extensive irriga- 
tion would make a great change in 
Tanganyika. 

‘““‘We need bigger and better 
schools and more of them. The peo- 
ple are backward and will remain 
backward until we find schools for 
them. We need more hospitals and 
dispensaries. These are certainly 
big problems.” 

‘‘Most people, Julius, think you 
can handle them. However, Time 
magazine quotes you as saying you 
expected ‘your head to roll’ after 
freedom was attained and you failed 
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to make good certain promises.” 

“T never said anything like that,” 
replied Julius, sitting upright. “I 
didn’t even know the phrase until I 
read it in Time. I even considered 
writing a letter to the editor.” 

“How did the misquotation hap- 
pen?” 

“Time was interviewing the dif- 
ferent leaders of Africa. Someone 
came to me and asked, ‘What are 
your main problems in the fight for 
independence?’ I said to him that 
the biggest problems were those we 
would face after our independence 
— health, education, water, raising 
the standard of living. But there 
was no question at all of failure. 
The man from Time has a very 
active imagination.” 

“Let’s talk about men you con- 
sider great.” 

“Gandhi was a really great man. 
Do you know much about him?” 

“Not a great deal,” I replied. 
“T’ve read a biography by Louis 
Fisher.” 

“Read more if you have time. 
He’s worth it. He and Lincoln are 
my heroes. I’m reading Lincoln’s 
addresses right now.”’ 

“Would you put any contempo- 
rary statesmen in their class?” 

“No, I would not,” Julius said. 
“Men like Gandhi or Lincoln are 
different. They are teachers. They 
are still teaching us. They fought 
for a human principle, a principle 
that is always with us. If human- 
ity ignores their message, humanity 
goes astray. Take Lincoln. He 
fought for the principle that all men 
are equal. He staked everything on 
a big human issue. We need another 
Lineoln now.” 
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“What type of reading do you 
most enjoy?” 

“Biography, history. Right now 
I’m reading everything I can get 
on the economy of underdeveloped 
countries. I’ve just finished an ex- 
cellent study by Gunnar Myrdal. 
And just recently a friend of mine 
sent from the States a copy of 
Henry George’s Progress and Pov- 
erly. It’s very, very good.” 

“As a Catholic, Julius, you of 
course read the Bible?” 

“T do,” Julius answered. ‘‘But I 
must admit it was a Protestant who 
introduced me to it. He was Frank 
Gondee, a teacher at the govern- 
ment school in Tabora. I owe a lot 
to this man. He really enkindled 
ambition in me. He’d invite me 
over to his house for tea and we’d 
talk about all sorts of things. He 
read through the Bible with me. It 
was the first time for me and I was 
struck by it.” 

‘‘What were the circumstances of 
your conversion to Catholicism?” 

““My conversion was an accident. 
A very happy one, but still an 
accident.” 

‘How do you mean?”’ 

“T began studying the catechism 
only because a good friend of mine 
insisted on it. We were about twelve 
years old and in the middle school 
in Musoma. Twice a week one of 
the White Fathers would come over 
and teach catechism. I told Ehunyo, 
my friend, that it was nonsense but 
he prevailed. Ehunyo, by the way, 
was never baptized. He has several 
wives today out at Zanaki. The 
Fathers refused to baptize me until 
1942 because my father was a polyg- 
amist. So I am to a certain extent 
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a Catholic by accident, and I hope 
a good Catholic.” 

“What do you think the Church 
could profitably stress here?’’ 

“T think,”’ answered Julius, star- 
ing up at the ceiling, “‘the clergy 
should put more time on the social 
needs of the people. The priest 
should investigate what is keeping 
the people back. Say it is insuffi- 
cient water. Then let the priest, the 
Church, organize the whole commu- 
nity and work toward a practical 
solution. Such a Church would be 
considered a really African Church, 
meeting the needs of Africans.”’ 

“‘Maryknoll is interested in help- 
ing foreign students in America. 
Have you any ideas on thissubject?” 

“Only this, Father. Do not pam- 
per the students. Do not approach 
them as say, ‘the famous priest who 
is kind to Africans.’ Make friends 
with them naturally. The Commu- 
nists are experts at this.” 

“That brings up a big question. 
What about communism and Africa, 
and America and Africa?” 

“T like that topic,” said Julius, 
settling back into his chair. ‘First 
of all, the danger of communism in 
Africa is overexaggerated. There 
was a possibility of communism in 
South Africa, but that is finished 






now. No leader in Africa is a Com- 
munist. Nkrumrah studied Marx- 
ism but is definitely not a Commu- 
nist. The Russians have no influ- 
ence here. There is no issue between 
communism and democracy, so let 
us not create one. The issue is be- 
tween African nationalism and colo- 
nialism, and colonialism is waging a 
struggle against history itself. We 
are open to the West, not Russia. 
Above all, we turn to the country of 
the Declaration of Independence for 
help. You people know what free- 
dom means. You fought for it.’ 

‘“‘Are you satisfied with the help 
America gives?” 

“Not at all. We turn to the only 
country that can help us and we 
find it allied to the colonial powers. 
We understand the need to stand 
together against Russia, but we 
wonder whether or not your interest 
in Africa is primarily self-interest. 
If Moscow did not exist, would you 
be interested in us?” 

Father Wille came back with his 
camera and we went out into the 
sun for some pictures. I apologized 
for some of my foolish questions. 

“Tf they had been foolish,’’ Julius 
said, ‘‘I would have remembered an 
appointment a long time ago.”’ 

We shook hands on that. Te | 


Chapel in a Suitcase. The average missioner must travel from village to 
village, offering Holy Mass in stores, homes, halls, unused chapels or wher- 
ever he can find a suitable place. He must carry all the necessaries for 
Mass with him — altar stone, chalice, vestments, missal, cruets and so on. 
To do this he must carry a compact Mass kit, which is literally a chapel 
in a suitcase. It is possible for Maryknoll to secure these Mass kits, complete 
with everything necessary for celebrating Mass from candles through 
hosts (including a chalice) for $150 each. Perhaps some of our friends 
would like to donate such a Mass kit as a memorial to a departed friend 
or relative. It will be a practical, useful memorial. 
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HE hammock, generally used for 
asaine in Yucatan, needs scarce- 
ly any endorsement from me. Its 
many qualities as a swinging couch 
are self-evident. 

The hammock is easy to wash 
and lightweight. It demands no 
tucking in of the corners, a problem 
not easily solved by those who sleep 
in beds. It needs no special room; 
any place indoors or outdoors where 
one can hang two hammock hooks 
becomes a palatial suite. 

Moreover, the hammock can be 
stretched according to taste. It can 
be made as taut as a violin string, 
in which case it is advisable to place 
an army cot or a couple of pillows 
underneath, in order to break the 
inevitable fall. 

Or the hammock can be hanged 
loosely in a U-shape, which is the 
general practice in these parts. Not 
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By Thomas P. O'Rourke, M.M. 


too loosely, however, else the occu- 
pant, expecting a good night’s sleep, 
will find himself scraping the floor 
before morning. 

Once properly arranged, the ham- 
mock for some is like a return to 
the cradle. For the ascetic, on the 
other hand, the feeling of being sus- 
pended between heaven and earth 
is not unlike death. 

More pragmatic individuals sling 
their hammocks in such a way that 
a foot can be placed over the side. 
Then the occupant is able to swing 
and create a breeze, something 
which the bed sleeper might envy 
on a humid, summer night. 

The real test comes in the sleep- 
ing. And there are few insomniacs 
in these parts. When one settles 
down in a hammock here, it may 
be perchance to swing; but more 
definitely, most surely to sleep. gm 
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Behind Africa’s Freedom 


by Albert J. Nevins, MM. 


E HAD the opportunity some time 
WwW ago of talking to Tom Mboya, the 
dynamic young African leader from 
Kenya. During the course of the con- 
versation, Mr. Mboya observed that 
the movement for African independ- 
ence really began in the mission 
schools. Elsewhere in this issue, Father 
Thomas McGovern sets down some 
of the ideas of another Catholic, Julius 
Nyerere, the nationalist leader in Tan- 
ganyika. 

Although the Church is a spiritual, 
not a political, institution and is con- 
cerned not so much with the form of 
government but how that government 
affects its people, it is abundantly clear 
that the Church’s contribution to the 
freedom of African peoples is a major 
one. 

As Mr. Mboya so well observes, it 
was the mission schools that opened 
the eyes of the young African to the 
outside world and first implanted the 
idea that they too might be free. 
It was the mission schools that trained 
Africans so that they would be pre- 
pared to assume their own leader- 
ship. 

But even more positive has been 
the Church’s influence in showing that 
Africans were ready for leadership, 
long before the current political wave 
began. As early as 1893, Archbishop 
Streicher of Uganda built the first 
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seminary in what was then called 
“Darkest Africa,”’ an area only opened 
up by the white man a generation 
before. It was from this seminary 
that the first African religious leader, 
Bishop Kiwanuka, came. Since that 
time, many more African bishops have 
taken over spiritual government of 
the Church. Thus the Church showed 
its confidence in African leadership 
long before the various colonial gov- 
ernments appointed political leaders 
even to minor executive posts. 

Equally interesting is the positive 
stand taken by the bishops of South 
Africa in the face of the apartheid 
policies. The South African hierarchy 
has denounced government injustice, 
pointing out that human rights are 
the possession of all men, without 
regard for color of skin. In Dur- 
ban, Archbishop Hurley protested the 
forced removal of forty thousand Afri- 
cans from their homes and warned 
that the removal edict contradicts “‘the 
God-given law of our human nature 
and whoever contravenes this law will 
in the end be devoured by his own 
aberration.” 

The Holy See made its answer to 
the harsh racial policies of the South 
African government when it appointed 
Bishop Emmanuel Mabathoana to rule 
in Basutoland. This small country is 
entirely surrounded by South Africa 
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and depends on the Union for its 
existence. The election of Bishop 
Mabathoana was the Holy See’s way 
of telling the people of South Africa 
that the capacity for rule is not 
founded on race or color. 

Finally, the Catholic hierarchies in 
many African lands have openly 
spoken out against colonialism. The 
united bishops of French West Africa, 
Madagascar, Uganda, Tanganyika and 
Northern Rhodesia declared that the 
African aspiration for freedom is legit- 
imate and that colonialism is out- 
moded and must be abolished. In South 
Africa, Archbishop Hurley scored dis- 
crimination and called for integration 
as the only possible solution for that 
land’s complex racial problems. 

Christian political parties are now 
appearing on the African scene. The 
Basuto National Party declares in its 
constitution: ‘‘The Basuto National 
Party acknowledges God’s supreme 
authority over nations and _ individ- 
uals.”” This remarkable document then 
goes on to say: “The duty of each 
citizen is to God first, then to his 
family, then to his country and through 
his country to humanity as a whole.” 

Catholic-trained Africans are in the 
forefront of the independence move- 
ment. Julius Nyerere, the head of the 
Tanganyika African National Union, 
has already been mentioned. Tom 
Mboya, in Kenya, declares himself a 
Catholic. Kwame Nkrumrah, the dy- 
namic leader in Ghana who is a sym- 
bol of freedom to all Africans, once 
thought of becoming a priest, and 
although he no longer has a regular 
practice of Catholicism, he considers 
himself a true believer in God. In 
French West Africa and the Belgian 
Congo, the independence leaders are 
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mostly men of Catholic backgrounds. 

With the exception of Portuguese 
East Africa, the record of the mis- 
sioners themselves is one in which all 
Catholics can take pride. But this 
same record is a challenge to future 
activity. The Church must be pre- 
pared to work with the new African 
governments, to assist in training 
young Africans for the important roles 
they must play as leaders in those 
governments. It will be the task of 
the missioners to aid the new nations 
to solve the many problems they will 
encounter — problems of community 
development, labor, social security and 
so on. The modern missioner must 
be more than a preacher of the Gos- 
pel. He must be able to practicalize 
that Gospel in building new worlds. 





MR. MOTO SAYS: 





**Why, when we should have the most 
patience, do we lose it entirely?” 




















A few years ago, the pastor of a 
Maryknoll parish high in the Peru- 
vian Andes, noticed that a cer- 
tain young man — we'll call him 
Don Mateo — seemed to have 
above-average intelligence and 
was able to express himself well. 
He had a pleasant personality 
and made friends easily. This, 
combined with the good Catholic 
life he was leading, brought 
Father to regard him as an ideal 
candidate to become a catechist. 
Don Mateo proved to have an 
unusual spirit of initiative and a 
sense of responsibility that led 
him to seek out opportunities, 
report them to the priest and 
then follow up onthe work. 
Just to give one example, he 





















Just What Makes a Catechist So Valuable? 


told the Padre of little villages 
in the mountains which Father 
didn’t even know about. A visit 
there brought the Mass and the 
sacraments to. people long out of 
touch with the Church. 

Like all catechists, Don Mateo 
asks very little in return for his 
work. He has a wife and family 
to support, but all of them sacri- 
fice a great deal solely out of 
love for God. Perhaps you would 
like to help a missioner keep 
his man of the people at his side. 
A gift towards his monthly liv- 
ing expenses of $20 would be 
a real lift to the priest who must 
provide it. Pick the amount and 
pick the country. A coupon is 
provided below. 













a catechist’s living expenses. 
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FRONTIERLANDYS 


ECIDING to explore some of our new territory in Davao Province 
D on Mindanao, the Philippines, Fathers Hiegel, Taney and myself 
drove from Davao City over the dusty road to Maniki, the farthest 
settlement accessible by car. We asked the town leader about reach- 
ing Bukidnon, the next province to the west. 

“Well, the area is full of tribesmen, the Atas,”’ he said. “They 
are mostly friendly. They will not harm you face to face, but are 
likely to kill you in your sleep.” 

**Do you ever go out there?”’ we asked. 

“Yes, but not too far and always with an armed guard.” 

“‘Have you ever reached Bukidnon?” 

“Once, with the army during the war. We walked four days.” 

That put a damper on our plans to explore the west. We turned 
toward the Pacific coast of Davao, about twenty-five miles east- 
ward.’ In the small barrio of Bantakan, a Mandayan tribesman 
pointed to mountains a short distance away. 

‘Impossible to get through,”’ he warned. “Swing south to a Man- 
dayan village. Follow the river to another village. You cannot navi- 
gate the river. Swampy on both sides. Best to travel without shoes. 
On the third day you reach a lumber camp. Easy going from there.” 

‘Has anyone ever done it?” we asked. 

“Well, the last group that tried has not come out yet!” 

Needless to say, the second trip was also cancelled. a | 
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| am the child by the Yangtze running 
In the wind and the cold 

To find a crack in the rocky shelter; 
For my few years | am old. 


| have no bench, no quilt, no pillow 
On which my head is laid. 

| am the child of the earth, hungry, 
The one afraid. 
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CHILD OF TE 


You heard me cry in the dark, f fe 
You knew me and tossed in your sleep, 
But the night is huge, and the river 

ls wide and deep. 


tg 
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You knew of the waves, the wind rising, 
Snow on the rocks — 

| have a coat like paper, my feet 
Have mud for socks. 









1 am the child of the world, hungry, 
Savage and wild, 

Inarticulate, forgotten. 

1 am your child. 


— Edna L. S. Barker 





Postcard from Hazleton 








_ card was postmarked “Hazleton, Pa.’”’ A few weeks earlier 
it had been enclosed in a book, with an encouragement to com- 
ment on the story. In a bold hand were the words, “‘Makes you 
think twice about what you are doing for your neighbor.” 


In the early days of Maryknoll, Bishop James Anthony Walsh 
was wont to stir his young society to its ideals by pithy notes such 
as, “One Lord, one faith, one gospel,” or “‘Remind fellow Ameri- 
cans constantly of the world’s vast poverty, disease and injustices.” 


His aim was to build conviction and to evoke action. 


But Bishop Walsh counted not only on ideas; he looked for part- 
ners. His ideas would work if tens of thousands of people like the 
man in Hazleton were made to “think twice about your neighbor.” 


The MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB is an outgrowth of Bishop 
Walsh’s tradition. To the degree that there exists readers of books 
with warmth and vision about mission lands and mission peoples 
in that measure Maryknoll’s ideals will be brought to reality. Each 
one of us can use books to bring the challenge of God’s love to fam- 
ily and friends, and make others think twice about their neighbors. 


As a gift to your parish library, your college or school, your social 
club and the family bookshelf: 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB, Maryknoll, N. Y. a 


$10.00 per year or $2.50 quarterly 


I am interested in THE MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB. Please send 
me information on the four quarterly selections, from the lists of all 
publishers of current and outstanding books on mission peoples; plus 
the free BONUS BOOK. Gift includes gift card: 
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AVE you ever seen a ghost walk- 
K ing? Well, chances are you have- 
n't. I can’t make any definite 
promises, but I can relate a little 
tale about folks who have and how 
they did it. Whether your efforts 
will be successful, and if success- 
ful, just what kind of ghost you’ll 
see — brownie, elf, sprite or pixy — 
I can’t guarantee. You see, the 
process is a bit more involved than 
merely rubbing Aladdin’s lamp or 
chanting a magic formula... . 

Last summer the Maryknoll 
Fathers purchased a ‘‘ghost’’ house 
here in Miaoli, Taiwan. Well, it 
wasn’t really a ‘“‘ghost’’ house, I 
guess. The previous owners referred 
to it as a precinct station of the 
Miaoli Police Department. But to 
the populace it was more renowned 
for housing ghosts than lawbreak- 
ers. You wouldn’t believe just what 
these ghosts did, so I shan’t put a 
strain on your credulity. Things 
arrived at such a state though, that 
the gendarmes found it necessary to 
vacate the premises. 

At first our neighbors were in- 
clined to pity the unknowing Fathers 
who were going to live there. Father 
Richard Rhodes assumed the stat- 
ure of a local hero when, with tooth- 
brush and breviary in hand, he es- 
tablished residence in the ‘“‘ghost”’ 
house. After living there for seven 
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How to Live in a Haunted House 


By Donald J. Sheehan, M.M. 


months, Father Rhodes was quite 
certain that the people’s belief in 
ghosts haunting his house was ab- 
surd. He hadn’t seen as much as a 
displaced banshee, let alone a ghost. 

But my ghost story does not end 
here. Just the other day, Father 
Rhodes discovered that the ghosts 
were still inhabiting his home. 
“How so?” he inquired of a local 
boy. ‘‘Well, Shen Fu,” came the re- 
ply, “‘they’re here all right; you just 
don’t see them.” On pursuing the 
point, Father Rhodes discovered 
that in order to see them, one should 
procure three concave roof tiles. One 
of these is placed on the head. The 
other two are balanced — one on 
each shoulder. Having placed these 
roof tiles on your body in the afore- 
mentioned manner, if you really 
want to see a ghost, you assume a 
squatting position across the street 
from the house. Sometime between 
7:30 and 8:00 P.M. the ghosts make 
their appearance. For the most part 
they are a rather ugly lot whose 
main ambition in life (sic) is to 
stand in doorways, whistling dirges. 

Father Rhodes is convinced that 
the whole superstitious idea was 
initiated by an enterprising roof- 
tile salesman. I am inclined to 
agree with him. I’ve squatted for 
five evenings now, and haven’t seen 
a thing. a8 
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OD’s providential ways are cer- 

tainly unpredictable at times. I 
vividly remember a chance meeting 
a few years ago that became the 
turning point of my life. 

The occasion was the monthly 
meeting of the Catholic Youth 
League in Schenectady, New York. 
The guest speaker, Father John P. 
Tackney, was introduced as a Mary- 
knoll missioner recently exiled from 
China by the Communists. 

Father was of average height and 
build. His snow-white hair only em- 
phasized a youthful appearance. 
Alert eyes seemed to penetrate as 
he glanced around. He spoke of the 
mission cause and described his per- 
sonal experience in the Orient. 

At one point, Father gaily rem- 
inisced about the night he spent in 
a storage barn on a return trip from 
a distant sick call. While sleeping 
on the wooden floor, he felt rats 
crossing over his legs and scurrying 
to the rice bin. Too exhausted to 
move, he bore patiently with the 
annoyances caused by his little 
companions. 

After his impressive talk, Father 
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AN ELECTRIFYING QUESTION 


Tackney remained for a while to 
meet some members of the League 
and answer further questions. For 
no specific reason, I joined the cir- 
cle that quickly formed around 
Father. During the course of the 
conversation, Father abruptly 
turned to me and asked: 

‘‘Have you ever studied Latin?” 

The immediate effect of this ques- 
tion was as if someone had thrown 
the power switch to which I was 
wired. The current caused my face 
to glow with a blushing red color 
and my thinking apparatus was 
short-circuited. After the shock sub- 
sided, I regained self-control and 
managed to reply: 

“Why no, Father, why do you 
ask?”’ 

Father adroitly evaded my coun- 
ter-question and casually returned 
to the description of his mission. 
Latin was not mentioned again that 
evening. 

Later, while driving home, that 
unexpected question kept haunting 
me. ‘‘Why would an electrical engi- 
neer take Latin?” Throughout my 
school years, by design, I had avoid- 
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By Joseph Kowalczyk 
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ed all foreign languages, preferring 
courses in mathematics and science. 

Suddenly it dawned on me — the 
association of Latin with the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass and with the priest- 
hood! At first I laughed it off. The 
idea of a vocation had never even 
occurred to me. Besides, I was con- 
tent in my pleasant and profitable 
work with the General Electric 
Company. 

Furthermore, I was already twen- 
ty-six years of age — a rather late 
date to change careers. These and 
similar thoughts roamed through 
my mind for the next few weeks. 

The following September, I en- 
rolled in night school at nearby 
Siena College to study freshman 
Latin. My motives were not very 
clear, but I reasoned that there was 
nothing to be lost and perhaps some- 
thing to be gained. How awkward it 
was for me to explain my action to 
my close friends. I tried to elude 
the subject during conversations. 

Meanwhile, little by little, I 
began to investigate the meaning 
of the priesthood. I talked the mat- 
ter over with a priest whom I knew 
well. Finally, while on a weekend 


retreat, I decided to apply for ad- 
mission to the Maryknoll Fathers. 

It was difficult to break the news 
to my folks but, surprisingly, they 
were not too surprised. My mother 
gave me needed encouragement and 
consolation. 

About a week after I had mailed 
the application form, Father Joseph 
J. McGahren of Maryknoll visited 
me at home. We talked about many 
things, including Maryknoll’s work, 
seminary training and the priestly 
life. On June 19, 1959, I found my- 
self a Maryknoll seminarian. 

Reviewing the past, I can see 
other factors leading to my voca- 
tion. Nevertheless, it was that elec- 
trifying question by Father Tackney 
that shocked me into thinking 
about the priesthood. 

They say that God is shy and sel- 
dom uses the direct approach in in- 
viting men to follow Him. I have 
reason to believe that Our Lord 
sometimes uses a bit of a trick or 
surprise, such asa loving parent mey 
use on a stubborn child, to get one 
started on the road to a religious 
vocation. So be alert for signals. 
God may be calling you. en | 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 1.0 


Dear Fathers: 


| am interested in laboring for souls as a missioner. Please send me free literature 


about becoming a Maryknoll 
"| Priest 


"_ Brother 


| understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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Japan 


R the last fifty years, hearty 

Japanese women have excelled in 
a strange and strenuous occupation 
perfected by the late ‘‘Pearl King’ 
of the world, Kokichi Mikimoto, 
who discovered that women have 
more stamina (and patience) than 
men when it comes to diving for 
oysters in the ice cold waters of Ago 
Bay, a few miles south of Nagoya. 
After the insertion of a tiny, moth- 
er-of-pearl irritant, a cooperative 
oyster will discharge a nacreous sub- 
stance, thus producing within ten 
years pearls of unusual luster. @ @ 


Tools of her trade: a white, protective suit, diving mask and oyster tub. 
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A crew of four, average age nineteen, preparing for freezing salt water. 


Sundown finds the divers joking, gossiping and appraising the day's catch. 








On shore, in between dives, shivering women huddle around log fire to 
keep warm. To maintain body heat and energy they eat five meals a day. 
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Divers stay in the 

water of Ago Bay only 

ten minutes at a time. ff 
<—— 


Thousands of pearls | 
are graded each yearat | 
y Mikimoto's pearl works. | 
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The Sea 






Battle 


By James P. Colligan, M.M. 


PRING came to Uchiura Bay and 

with it violence. The surrounding 
volcanoes, quietly puffing smoke 
like retired giants these past ten 
years, were not the cause. An in- 
vasion was underway. 

Peace-loving fishermen were be- 
ing victimized. They had to defend 
themselves against the voracious 
enemy, the todo or sea lions. Three 
of our parishes spread along the 
southern coast of Hokkaido were 
the scenes of action and we became 
unofficial observers. 

Schools of sardines were running 
offshore, and the fishermen were 
working feverishly. In the past, in 
weatherworn and clumsy rowboats, 
they had met and successfully re- 
pelled minor sorties of the sea lions, 
but no one remembers when the 
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todo had come in such numbers. 
Boats from towns all along the 
coast were harassed at sea. 

The most interesting tales of the 
encounters came from the mouths 
of children. They told how a sea 
lion, looking for a free meal, would 
suddenly loom alongside a small 
boat. Then a daddy or uncle, shaken 
half out of his wits no doubt, would 
wallop the fat, old todo across the 
snout with a big oar. 

Such rudimentary defense, how- 
ever, was ineffective against the ad- 
vances of the enemy’s main column, 
which concentrated on the fishing 
nets. Breaking into these, the sea 
lions feasted on the trapped fish. 
When finally they fled, they left the 
nets torn and useless. 

Then the fishermen took the 
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offensive. A formal request for 
quick assistance was made of the 
Japanese Government and the Self- 
Defense Force. 

In the meantime, small whaling 
boats went out on patrol from an- 
other of the parishes. Soon they 
brought back two of the creatures 
neatly, harpooned and out of the 
fight. The tide of battle turned. 

Shortly afterwards, when the gov- 
ernment threw in its support, vic- 
tory was assured. On an overcast 
day, off the coast of our eastern- 
most parish, scouts reported sight- 
ing the main body of the enemy on 
rocks about a mile out to sea. Ap- 
parently they were regrouping for 
another skirmish. 

Within minutes the message was 
relayed to the nearest airstrip. 
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There the crews of two jet fighter 
planes, armed and alerted, were 
given final briefing. The news 
spread; the townspeople had just 
time to get down to the shore to 
witness the rout. 

A few quick passes with machine 
guns blazing and the battle ended. 
The jets were back at their base be- 
fore the townspeople got home. They 
counted nineteen carcasses on and 
around the rocks, and discounted 
rumors of stragglers in the area. 

Newspaper accounts reported vic- 
tory celebrations among the fisher- 
men all down the line. In the early 
days of peace, only the Fishermen’s 
Cooperative had to face a major 
problem: how best to divide the 
spoils of war — hides and meat — 
among the victors. ae 
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RICHARD M. QUINN 


Gay costumes and century-old dances herald the greatest event of the year. 





RICHARD M. QUINN 


By Rene Archambault, M.M. 


VERY Latin American town, large or 
E small, has a patron saint who holds a 
place of honor above all other saints. 
When the feast of this particular saint 
rolls around each year, a fantastic spirit 
of joy and jubilation is unleashed 
among the townspeople. 

In our town of Ayaviri, Peru, the 
feast is a gala one and all normal activi- 
ties — agricultural, civil and educational 
— are set aside while the festivities un- 
fold. Although the parish is dedicated 
to St. Francis of Assisi, the traditional 
fiesta each year falls on September 8th, 
the feast of Our Lady of Alta Gracia. I 
have tried to find out several times why 
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Wand how this feast acquired a sig- 
“nificance far greater than that of 
St.Francis, but no one has ever 
been able to give me the answer. 
There is, I think, a general prin- 
ciple that probably applies in Peru, 
and for that matter, the rest of 
the world: customs frequently de- 
velop from obscure origins. 

The first evidence of the approach- 
ing feast occurs when merchants, 
like members of a vagabond circus 
troupe, begin streaming into town 
to set up their tents in the central 
plaza about six days before the 
event. Soon the entire plaza is a 
colorful jungle of stalls and booths, 
with large quantities of merchandise 
on display. (It is not uncommon to 
discover the familiar trade mark 


™ ‘made in USA” stamped on articles 


that look typically Peruvian.) 

On the eve of the feast there is 
a tremendous fireworks display, 
which eclipses anything of its kind 
during the entire year. The gener- 
osity of the principal alferado (finan- 
cial sponsor or patron) is measured 
by the amount of fireworks he pro- 
vides. Enormous wooden towers are 
erected in the plaza and upon them 
all kinds of rockets are propped, 
ready to soar like blazing stars into 
the night sky and leave the people 
gaping in amazement. Sometimes 
the alferado will spend as much as 
five hundred dollars merely to please 
the townspeople at this supreme 
moment of the feast. Former alfer- 
ados always occupy a special place 
of honor during the more important 
activities, and generally they are 
quite garrulous in recalling the 
glories of past feasts which they 
themselves sponsored. 
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Po. .” 
No one is too young for a fiesta. 
RICHARD M. QUINN 
When the long-awaited Septem- 
ber 8th finally arrives, a Solemn 
High Mass is the most momentous 
function of the day. The church is 
adorned in full splendor; all the 
altars and statues are decorated 
with flowers, jewelry and bouquets 
of colored paper. Usually the spon- 
sor will employ a special worker with 
a feeling for the artistic to make all 
the arrangements in the church. 
During Mass the enormous stone 
edifice is completely filled. The 
doors of the church are left wide 
open so that stragglers can assist 
at Mass standing outside. The par- 
ish choir — which practices many 
weeks prior to the feast — tries to 
set a record for volume, and occa- 
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sionally, organized musical discord. 

The number of communicants is 
still discouragingly low in our par- 
ish, but in recent years, through 
sermons and instruction, we have 
tried to stress the spiritual aspect 
of the feast by encouraging all of 
our parishioners, especially the 
sponsors, to approach the altar rail. 

After Mass there is a long proces- 
sion through the main streets of 
Ayaviri. The more important statues 
of the church are fastened to large 
platforms and carried by groups of 
four to eight men. This procession 
invariably brings out everybody in 
town. All the various parish organ- 
izations, flanked by hundreds of 
school children, line up one after 
another in front of the church. 
Against a background of exploding 
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Peruvian version of “McNamara’s Band” marching toward the central plaza. 


CONSTANTINE BURNS 


firecrackers and blaring band music, 
the men jockey for position with the 
hope of getting a chance to carry the 
statues. It is always strange to 
note the devotion of many notorious 
sinners on the day of the big feast. 
Men who lead scandalous lives and 
never attend church vie with one 
another to win the privilege of 
straining under the weight of the 
heavy statues — as if, symbolically, 
they wish to manifest to their fel- 
low men the burden of their sins. 
The procession ends at the main 
entrance of the church. The spon- 
sors of the feast and all other pa- 
trons advance to receive the priest’s 
blessing. Immediately afterwards, 
the priest calls everyone’s atten- 
tion to the fact that sponsors will 
be needed for the following year’s 
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feast. Eager volunteers seldom fail 
to accept the challenge. Besides the 
number one sponsor, who does the 
organizing and bears the brunt of 
the expenses, there are also two 
sponsors — sin pecado and bendicidn 
— who pay for the special Masses 
on the eve of and the day after the 
feast; the altareros, who arrange the 
altars in the plaza; the bosqueros, 
who plant little clusters of trees 
around the plaza; and finally, the 
torreros, who construct the towers 
for the fireworks. 

After the procession, all the im- 
portant personages in town are in- 
vited to the home of the alferado 
for a banquet and celebration. The 
atmosphere is always very volatile 
and carefree at this point, with 
much music and dancing. 
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Waiting for sunset 


Mother and child 
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in fiesta skirts 
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The day after the feast the third 
phase of the celebration begins 
the bullfights. Usually these ex- 
tend over a period of three days. 
Early on the morning of September 
9th, the activity starts with the 
building of the bull ring in one of 
the smaller plazas of the town. Each 
family builds its own ‘“‘box seat,” 
usually in the same spot which the 
family has occupied for decades. Al- 
though many arguments and disa- 
greements are involved in the con- 
struction of the bull ring, the arena 
is always ready for the first fight 
at about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Actually the fights are quite 
tame, and usually feature tyro 
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matadors who make very grave but 
elementary passes at young, ner- 
vous bulls. Small boys often try to 
increase the festive spirit by run- 
ning wildly across the ring, daring 
the bulls to come after them. 
Finally, after three days of the 
bulls, the fiesta comes to an abrupt 
end. The stands are taken down, 
children return to school, and work- 
ers resume their tasks. During the 
year to come, no event will match 
the big feast of September 8th. 
Our problem is on a different 
level than that which faces next 
year’s alferado. We must find ways 
and means of making greater capi- 
tal of the festivities to bring our 
people closer to Christ. ae 
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Proud of her derby? 


Of course! 
RICHARD M. QUINN 


Hallmark of Latin American Catholicism, a long procession down main street. 
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HEN he reaches his 61st birth- 
day, a Korean retires from all 
forms of activity more strenuous 
than eating, sleeping and puffing 
on his long pipe. The birthday is 
marked by a celebration called a 
Han Gap for all friends and relatives. 
One group of Korean gentlemen, 
however, are not about to retire, 
even though they have completed 
the requirement of three score years 
and one. These are the veteran 
Maryknollers who, all told, have 
spent more than a century at mis- 
sion labors in the “Land of the 
Morning Calm.”’ They have been 
in and out of the country during 
two wars. They have been impris- 
oned, some by the Japanese during 
World War II, some by the North 
Korean Reds, and some by both. 
Many years have passed since 
Father Hubert Pospichal was a 
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farmer in Elma, Iowa, but his sched- 
ule is no less active. Seventy-one 
years have not lessened his zeal. He 
covers more territory than any other 
Korean Maryknoller as he jeeps to 
leprosaria all over South Korea. 

His superior in this special work 
is a mere 63 — Father Joseph 
Sweeney of New Britain, Conn. He 
has spent the bulk of his 38 years asa 
Maryknoller working among unfor- 
tunate victims of Hansen’s disease. 

Detroit’s Father Roy Petipren, at 
65, has his two assistants in Mary- 
knoll’s largest Korean parish worn 
out trying to keep up with him. In 
this busy parish of teeming Pusan, 
a year with less than 1,500 adult 
baptisms is considered very poor. 

Father Joseph Connors, 63, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., celebrated his Han 
Gap at the Pusan parish, which he 
founded. He now is Regional Su- 
perior of all Maryknollers in Korea. 

Brooklyn’s Father Wilbur Borer 
almost had to be tied down for the 
day when his parishioners at Chung 
Ju celebrated his 60th birthday a 
couple of years ago. He felt he 
could ill afford a day out of his busy 
schedule. In the past few years four 
new parishes have been carved out 
of his territory, but the total num- 
ber of Catholics in his own parish 
continues to rise. 

The youngest of the group is 
also from Brooklyn, Father William 
Booth, companion of the late Bishop 
Patrick J. Byrne during his North 
Korean captivity. Before he left 
Pusan recently, the Catholics antic- 
ipated his birthday by a few months 
to honor him with a Han Gap. We 
feel sure he will have another when 
the actual date arrives. an 
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Too Bad — we can’t all be twins! 


The Gray twins are from Meadville, Pa. Sisters Regina Rosaire 
and Rosaire Marie feel sorry for the rest of the Maryknoll Sisters. 
They are both in the Bolivian jungles, each doing 
the work of two persons. 
You too can have a twin. The Sister you help is YOUR double 
on the mission field. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 


ee Biswas ces to help the work of my twin Sister of 
Maryknoll. 
TPA aie cece Gist Save Agta w So love Gyeie Bre ees ere nies WED Wire's FOES DIOR Ne Se NO Te 
PRMD MRS isos eats waa aew sou se te Wee Sa tw Reais WS ln fa (GURL a Wine 1S Fie oinlns ewito rales sig 90 eines o0'9\ 
ON sce cies se aw eeee eee een ZONE. sciwsis SRAUE sick cenwe 
As long as I can, I will send $........ a month to help train a twin 


Sister for the missions. 





PEOPLE OF 


THE BAKURIA 


By Sister Austin Marie | 


Their friendliness knows no limits. Praise a baby, 
and the proud mother will hand her infant to you. 


OSANA is the “‘bushiest” of our 

missions in Africa. The town is 
set on top of a high escarpment 
with a breathtaking view of the 
green valley below. 

You should get to know the 
Bakuria people around here. They 
are beginning to look upon civiliza- 
tion with a little favor. A few years 
ago, they burned down all the 
schools near by as a gesture of defi- 
ance to the three R’s. Neverthe- 
less, we find them friendly and most 
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attractive, really charming people. 

Conversion is slow but steady. 
There is a constant need for mis- 
sioners to staff new stations. The 
two Maryknoll Sisters at Rosana — 
one a nurse and the other a catechist 
— could be multiplied twenty times 
and yet not get all the work done. 

A few days ago, I jeeped out to 


Bunjari, about twenty miles away, | 


for the blessing of a new chapel. 
What a ride! We chewed gum as a 
pacifier, but the bumps were so 
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high, sudden and frequent that I 
swallowed four chiclets whole from 
sheer shock. 

Bunjari is in the midst of an ex- 
tremely strong pagan section. What 
a privilege to be there when Our 
Lord came to this town for the first 
time! Bishop Rudin, two native 
priests and 200 new Catholics were 
there to welcome Him. 

Later we dined in a bamboo clear- 
ing along with the ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, five local chiefs and all the 
neighbors. Anyone who had an urge 
to speak was invited “‘to say a few 
words.” The one we liked best was a 
fiery orator who, for fifteen minutes, 
admonished the audience to be quiet 
so that the bishop could say grace. 

After the dinner, we had native 
dances. The girls performed in 
brightly colored sukas, a sort of 
saronglike overdress. The young 
men were smartly plumed in great 
ostrich-feather headpieces. 

The Bakuria are handsome peo- 
ple. Both men and women wear 
large loops of brass in their ears, so 
that some have stretched the lobes 
out to fourteen inches and more. On 
their arms are a series of tight brace- 
lets. Intricately designed necklaces 
of beads complete the costume, but 
no well-dressed matron goes out 
without her pipe in her mouth. 

I found that Bakuria mothers 
have a wonderful love for their chil- 
dren. Admire one, and they pay you 
the greatest compliment by offering 
to share the child with you. 

One morning after Mass, I was 
practicing my Kiswahili on every 
mother we met, telling her what a 
beautiful, intelligent, strong baby 
she had. When I got to the last 
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mama, my vocabulary was really 
picking up, so she handed me the 
infant for closer inspection. Then 
she disappeared in the crowd. 

At first, I cooed and gurgled in 
unison with Junior. Then I remem- 
bered I was on kitchen duty in the 
convent that morning and should 
be getting breakfast for the Sisters. 
I got frantic. The mother was no- 
where in sight. 

I asked each passer-by, ‘‘Your 
baby?” But there were no claimants. 

Finally, Sister Agnes Jude came 
to my aid. She stood firmly at the 
church steps and looked as if she 
were about to auction off the child. 
Mama stepped forward immediate- 
ly, flashing a brilliant smile. I was 
saved — and so was breakfast! gg 
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ONSIGNOR John Romaniello, a 
Maryknoll priest and newly- 
arrived director of the Catholic Re- 
lief Services in Hong Kong, walked 
through the huge refugee resettle- 
ment area in that crowded city. He 
was in an unhappy frame of mind. 

Hong Kong is one of the most 
crowded cities in the world. Every- 
where, rickety tenements bulge and 
overflow. Squatters’ shacks fester 
the hillside. Yet nearly 100,000 refu- 
gees from Red China pour into the 
city each year, risking their lives 
to cross the border to freedom. For 
Hong Kong is the main area of es- 
cape along the vast coast of Com- 
munist China, and freedom-seekers 
take terrible risks to get there. Hun- 
gry and friendless, they take shelter 
in the crude shacks and rickety 
tenements, ransack garbage heaps 
for scraps of food. If they can man- 
age to survive for the first few 
months, these hard-working and 
resourceful Chinese in time will 
find a way of earning a living. 

Ah, thought the Monsignor, the 
hardships endured by these escapees 
are monuments to man’s desire to 
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here to help them. But helping them 
is not easy. 

Monsignor Romaniello, distressed 
at the plight of these half-starved 
people, bit his lip in frustration. 
Only a few days before he had seen 
freighters unloading millions of 
pounds of wheat flour, powdered 
milk and corn meal — surplus food 
sent by the U.S. Government for the 
refugees. Much of it, he had learned, 
ended up in the black market. Not 
that the refugees were dishonest. 
They simply didn’t know how to 
cook these American foods, so they 
turned them into money to buy rice. 

“It’s like this,’ explained one 
refugee, father of a family of five. 
“We live under a piece of canvas on 
the sidewalk. We have one small pot 
and a tiny stove. We get home 
after dark, tired and hungry, and it 
is impossible for us to make a fancy 
meal from strange food, even with 
the recipes provided. So we take it 
to the black market and exchange 
it for rice and vegetables or a bit 
of meat. Of course we get badly 
cheated, but a little something we 
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' can eat is better than nothing.” 
) Surely, thought Monsignor 
Romaniello, there must be some 
way to stop this waste of good food 
while brave people starved. He fin- 
gered his rosary now and prayed 
silently for a solution to the prob- 
lem. As director of Relief Services, 
he felt a grave responsibility toward 
these people. More important, hav- 
ing spent 30 years in China before 
the Communists expelled him, the 
Monsignor loved these people. 

As he walked along he bumped 
into a little Chinese girl in a ragged 
patchwork dress. Her face was 
pinched, and in her skinny arms 
she carried a bag of American relief 
flour. 3 

To see for himself what she would 
do with it, he turned and followed 
her several blocks — into a bake 
shop where she handed the bag to 
the proprietor. 

The Monsignor questioned her. 
“Why do you bring this flour to the 
bakery?” 

“To exchange it for noodles. For 
five pounds of flour I get one pound 
of noodles.’’ She smiled with pride. 
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““My father and mother don’t come 
home until late at night and I am 
the cook for the family. Noodles 
are easy to cook. With a few vege- 
tables thrown in, they make a 
delicious meal.” 

Monsignor Romaniello knew that 
God had answered his prayer. ‘‘Noo- 
dles!’’ he exclaimed to himself. ‘‘The 
Chinese love noodles. Noodles can 
be stored indefinitely. Why can’t 
the Catholic Relief Service make ° 
noodles from the surplus food?”’ i 

He went out into the street again, 
his mind whirling with ideas. He . 
knew that there were many noodle 
factories in Hong Kong, but he also 
knew they wouldn’t meet his spe- 
cific and inexpensive specifications. 
Then, as if in further answer to his 
prayer, he passed a small hut in 
which he saw a Chinese workman 
cranking the handle of a contrap- 
tion. He watched and saw that the 
man was making noodles! 

The operation appeared simple. A 
flour-and-water paste was put into 
a hopper-like vat and forced through 
a slit in the bottom. It came out in 
a thin pliable sheet, which a series 
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of knives sliced into long strings. 
A helper stood at the end of the 
machine with a pair of shears, cut- 
ting the strings into three-foot 
lengths which were then stretched 
over a clothesline in the sun to 
dry. The Monsignor began asking 
questions about the operation. 

“T can make about 50 pounds of 
noodles a day,’ said the man. 
“That is, on sunny days.” 

When asked about wheat flour, 
powdered milk and corn meal, the 
man shook his head. No, he had 
never heard of noodles being made 
with that combination. 

Monsignor Romaniello called on 
Father McKiernan, a Maryknoll 
teacher in Hong Kong. ‘“‘Sure, we 
can do it,” said Father McKiernan. 
‘“‘We have space for a factory here 
behind the school. But first we must 
have the machine, and then we have 
to learn how to make the noodles.” 

Neither of the two priests had me- 
chanical training. But they watched 
the Chinese workman for days, 
cranking out noodles on his slow 
hand-run machine. Using this as a 
model they figured out various im- 
provements, some of which caused 
the old workman to shake his head. 
But after a month they had a de- 
sign on paper, which they turned 
over to iron workers to build a pro- 
totype machine. 

While the ironmakers were work- 
ing, Monsignor Romaniello tackled 
the bigger problem: how to combine 
wheat flour, milk and corn meal into 
a paste which would hold together 
as noodles when dry. He recalled 
that Father Trube, another Hong 
Kong priest, had some reputation 
as an amateur cook. 











Day after day for six weeks, 
Father Trube tried mixing different 
combinations of the three ingredi- } 
ents without success. Time after 
time the paste would either sift ) 
through the slitted hopper in the 
form of dry meal or ooze out like 
mud instead of in pliable sheets, 

Monsignor Romaniello watched 
the failures with agony, for he had } 
by now spent most of the small sum | 
allotted him for the experiment. 
Then one afternoon he noticed that 
it was the corn meal which was not 
mixing with the other ingredients, 
no matter what the proportions. 

“Perhaps we should soak the corn 
to soften it,” he suggested. ‘‘It is | 
so much harder than the flour and } 
powdered milk.” 

Father Trube tried this, and the 
next batch stayed together better 
than any of the others had. After 
another week of experiment he hit 
on the right formula: five percent 
milk, 20 percent softened corn meal, } 
75 percent wheat flour. Out from { 
the bottom of the hopper came per- } 
fect, pliable sheets of dough, which | 
the knives sliced into strings. : 

He brought the good news to | 
Monsignor Romaniello, and the two 
priests took turns cutting the sheets 
of dough into three-foot lengths and 
hanging them up to dry. They ) 
would not leave their little labora- 
tory until the dough was dry. Then 
they broke them into 12-inch lengths 
and gleefully pranced around the 
cottage singing, ‘‘Noodles! Noodles 
for the hungry millions!’’ 

Taking the first bagful to the } 
workman who had helped them, 
they boiled a batch and gave him a 
bowlful. He ate the noodles slowly, 
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gravely, almost one at a time. The 
priests waited for the verdict. He 
neither smiled nor frowned. But 
when the bowl was empty, he held 
it out to the two priests. ‘‘Good,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Very good. May I have 
some more?”’ 

Monsignor Romaniello was in 
the noodle business. 

All this took place in the summer 
of 1957. By October the first ma- 
chines, powered with electric mo- 
tors, were in operation, yielding 500 
pounds of noodles a day. They were 
packed in five-pound bags on which 
was printed, in big letters, Donated 
by the People of the United States. 

Word spread quickly among the 
refugees, and the noodles were dis- 
tributed as fast as they could be 
made. Here was something the Chi- 
nese could easily prepare, something 
they were familiar with and liked. 
“And we don’t have the indignity 
of having to exchange them on the 
black market,’ commented one 
refugee. ‘‘This is a wonderful gift.”’ 

Various officials, hearing about 
the projeci’s success, began visiting 
the noodle installation among 
them the director of the U.S. refu- 
gee program in the Far East, An- 
drew Posey, and the acting U.S. 
Consul General, Thomas Dillon. 
Both not only marveled at Mon- 
signor Romaniello’s wonderful noo- 
dle machine, but arranged to finance 
six other factories in Hong Kong. 
The city’s government also got into 
the act, granting land for the factory 
sites, while the Yoe On Hong iron 
works offered its facilities for the 
making of even larger machines. 

By 1959 there were seven units of 
noodle installations —- each consist- 
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ing of three machines — operating 
in Hong Kong. On sunny days they 
manufactured 7,000 pounds a day, 
with some 1,400 refugees benefiting. 
And more machines are going into 
operation all the time 

Today, as a result, there is hardly 
ever a single bag of the American 
relief food seen in the Hong Kong 
black market. It is all being used 
as its donors intended — for the 
nourishment and well-being of the 
freedom-seeking refugees. 

Meanwhile, the idea of converting 
the American relief flour into noo- 
dles is spreading in the Far East. 
From Hong Kong, units of the ma- 
chines have been sent to Korea, 
Saigon, Macao and Formosa. Also, 
relief organizations in other parts of 
the Far East have begun to think in 
terms of noodles. Indeed, noodles 
have become so important that 
Monsignor Romaniello’s noodle- 
making process was exhibited at the 
Pacific Festival in San Francisco 
last fall in the hopes that the idea 
of converting American relief sup- 
plies into ready-prepared food might 
be adopted by other countries and 
other benevolent organizations. 

Today, as Monsignor Romaniello 
walks through the crowded streets 
of Hong Kong’s resettlement area, 
he is his cheerful self again. Often, 
when he reaches the section occu- 
pied by the very newest refugees, 
children run out to greet him, hap- 
pily waving their hands and shout- 
ing, ‘‘Ah, here comes the Noodle 
Priest!”’ 

Next to the sound of whirring 
noodle machines, this is the music 
that Monsignor Romaniello most 
enjoys. au 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Objection to Colonialism 

I am a high-school senior who resents 
your kowtowing to British and French 
colonialism. Time will force the Soviets, 
as it has the British and French, to 
recognize human rights. Centuries of 
frustration and failure plus ever-rising 
nationalism (not an ardent desire to 
spread rightful liberty) have forced the 
colonial powers to grant freedom. The 
Russians have been at the imperialism 
game for only forty years, yet they are 
already facing the resistance that will 
break them. As for colonial religious 
toleration, what about the persecution 
of Catholics in Ireland? Tyranny is 
equally opprobrious bearing the label 
“Christian colonialism” or ‘‘atheistic 
communism.” 

TERRENCE BoYLe 

Chicago, III. 


You state under a letter from Richard 
Magee “‘many former British colonies 
are now independent.” Should they 
have remained British colonies forever? 
You say seligious freedom is given in 
European colonies. You must surely 
know that was not always the case... . 

SaBina BELTON 
New York City 


Our reply to Reader Magee evidently 
raised tempers. We were not defending 
colonialism but pointing out that the 
Russians who cry “‘colonialism” are guilty 
of the same practice they condemn. 
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WITHOUT THE WRITER’S CONSENT 


Donation 

I like your magazine and read it 
over and over again. I am ten years old, 
Please take this quarter and use it for 
the missions. I earned it going to the 
store for a neighbor. 

ANELLE ZMUDKA 

Wyandotte. Mich. 


Comparison 

The question asked by your letter cor- 
respondent, ““‘Do you suppose that some 
of the good Catholics in Little Rock 
would have acted as we?” reminds me of 
Our Lord’s story about the Pharisee in 
the temple. The publican who was think. 
ing only of his own sins came out better. 

Name WITHHELD 

New Orleans, La. 


Your letter writer is ignorant of race 
relations of the South. For forty years 


I lived in Memphis, Tenn. There are | 


two churches in the Negro section and 
many whites attend for convenience. 
Frequently, Negro priests visit these 
churches. I have seen Negro priests 
serve Communion to both white and 
Negro kneeling side by side. The south- 
ern Negro is religious, an attitude re- 
ceived from the white people. We shud- 
der when we think of the effect on good 
farm Negroes who go North to enjoy 
the freedom of segregated sections in 
New York and Chicago. 
Ep HARKER 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Lost Person 

Please check your mailing list and see 
if you can find a Mrs. Edna Becker who 
formerly lived on Morgan Street in 
Chicago. She was in my parish for many 
years and I officiated at her wedding. 
But I can’t find her now and it is im- 
portant that I do. I ask your help. 

FATHER THOMAS KEEGAN 

Chicago, III. 


Free Tour 

I read in the Bamboo Wireless that 
one of the islands in the new Inchon, 
Korea, mission is only a mile from Red 
North Korea’s fortifications. I am won- 
dering if this refers to Paengnyon-do. I 
spent nine months there on an all- 
expenses-paid tour I won when I en- 
listed in the USAF. If there are any 
Maryknollers on the island already I 
would be very willing to write them. 

James A. Squires A/2c 

Walker AFB, N.M. 


Gratitude 

I am enclosing a two-dollar check 
which I will be sending each month. I 
wish I could send more but we have 
many debts and medical bills and this 
is all I can squeeze out. God has been 
so good to us. My heart aches when I 
look at my baby’s chubby arms and legs 
and I think of all the poor, starving 
people in the world. Maybe we don’t 
have enough money to go around but 
we have never gone to bed hungry or 
been cold because we didn’t have a roof 
over our heads or enough clothing to 
wear. Yes, even though our financial 
burden is heavy, we live like kings and 
queens compared to the other poor 
people of the world. 

NaME WITHHELD 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Old Friend 

I’ve been getting MARYKNOLL for so 
mdny years, I couldn’t do without it. 
I pass the books on to my friends who 
tell me they enjoy them very much. 
The Maryknollers do so much with so 
little, that I want to help a little. Re- 
cently my husband had to have brain 
surgery. Remember us in your prayers. 

Mrs. E. Det Nero 

Bayside, N.Y. 


Gratitude 

I owe a gratitude to the dear Lord for 
my present position. I hope the en- 
closed will help some starving people. 
God has been good to me. Eleven years 
ago I asked Blessed Martin to help me 
in a cancer operation. It was successful. 

Ursuta REYNOLDS 

Eagle Point, Ore. 


Double Letter 

We thought you would enjoy this. 
One of the boys in our sixth grade talks, 
lives and thinks of being a Maryknoller 
some day. Today, on an English exami- 
nation, the question was to write a letter 
of congratulations. Here it is: 

37 Kangchow Road 
Reia 3, South Korea 
Dear Don, 

Congratulations! I’ve just heard the 
good news. Just think, you are the 
father of a newborn girl. How is your 
wife Kathy? I am going to say fifteen 
solom high Masses for your newborn. 

Your pal, 
FatHer McGarry, D.D. 


You'd better send him some more lit- 
erature, Fathers, so Robert will realize 
what a schedule he has ahead of him. 

SisteR M. CLauDONA 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Bank Wireless 


LATEST NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 





Death came suddenly to Bishop THOMAS J. DANEHY, of Mani- 
towoc, Wisc., head of our Amazon headwater mission in 
Bolivia. Bishop DANEHY was in Lima when he suffered a 
fatal heart attack. He was buried there from the Mary- 
knoll parish . . . Father GORDEN FRITZ, of Newport, 
Minn., has been appointed Apostolic Administrator for 
the Bolivian jungle mission. 





* * * 


Chile's highest civilian medal, named after 
BERNADO O'HIGGINS, the nation's liberator, was 
awarded to Maryknoll's Father VINCENT M, COWAN, 
of Oakland, Calif. The decoration was made to 
honor Father's work in establishing eight new 
schools in the Concepcion, Chile, area. 


* * * 


The article beginning on page 56 was written by W.J. i 
LEDERER, author of the best selling, The Ugly _American. 
When that book came out, there were some who felt that 
it exaggerated the picture. Mr, LEDERER went abroad 
to get new material to prove his thesis. In Hongkong, 
he met Msgr. JOHN ROMANIELLO (New Rochelle, N.Y.). 

The article in this issue was the unexpected result. 





* * * 


Latest noodle king is Father MICHAEL ZUNNO, 
stationed in Cheung Pyong, Korea. He is from 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . .. A new calf born at the 
Maryknoll Agricultural School in Molina, Chile, 
was named Calfeteria . . . In San Mateo Ixtatan 
(Guatemala) 25% of babies die in first year. 


* * * 


In Otsu, Japan, Father RICHARD KARDIAN, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was distracted during the consecration when a 
youthful voice broke the silence with "Mommy, why do 
they have a telephone here?" . . . In our next issue: 
four Maryknollers climb Africa's highest mountain; 
also a heart-touching story of a G.I. who gave his life 
trying to save a Korean boy. 




















| The Sob of a 
Hungry Child. 


hardly heard in shattered Korea and 
refugee-flooded Hong Kong — where 
hundreds of thousands of children 
need food, clothing, shelter, 
medicine! But Maryknoll mis- 
sioners — priests, Brothers, 
Sisters — hear. And in des- 
peration they turn to YOU for 
the rice, the cloth, the 

building materials, the 

medicine, to snatch 

these little ones 

from death. How can 

the seeds of faith, 

hope and love take 

root and grow in the 

hearts of starving, 

shivering children? Some- 

one must sacrifice, if mis- 

ery is not to destroy them. 
Someone must help. if their 

hope is not to die. Will YOU? 


Missioners to the world 


Maryknoller $ Messengers of your mercy 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 
Here is $ for your Charity Fund. I wish to help the poor 
and hungry in mission lands. 
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Woman's Work Is Never Done. Six 
Peruvian Sisters of St. Dominic 
work around the clock, teaching the 
‘atechism and nursing the sick poor. 
Can you help furnish them with the 
$100.a month the *y need to carry on? 


Where They Stand. A chapel has 
been built in Hong Kong, but funds 
ran out before pews could be in- 
stalled. 40 are needed at $25 each. 
Will you offer them a seat? 


Thirst For Knowledge can be sated 
when a parish library in Chile is 
furnished the reading material it 
needs. Books at $1.50 each, pam- 
phlets, leaflets and charts are 
among the items they seek. 


Empty Tanks, like Empty Promises, 
are useless until filled. In the Boliv- 
ian Andes it costs $2 a day for 
gasoline, so a missioner can bring 
the words of Christ to his people. 
Will you say, ‘‘Fill ’er up’’? 


Can You Spare a Dime? 10 cents a 
day will provide rice for a poor ref- 
ugee in Taichung. Will you help us 
feed him, with a dime or a dollar? 


Please send your check to: 


Must ‘ail Rosen 139 W =atare: To 24-3855. Wr 
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The Last Straw. Many churches in 
Juli, Peru, have straw roofs. New 
tin roofs will soon replace them. 
A sheet costs $1.75, total for all 
churches: $5,000. Can you help? 


As They Sew, so Shall You Reap. 
In Chile, a missioner needs 6 sew- 
ing machines for poor mothers, so 
they may learn to earn. Machines 
cost $100 each. Your reward will 
be their grateful prayers. 


Bright Idea. A mission in Peru needs 
15 fluorescent, lighting fixtures for 
church,school and reetory.$10 buys 
one. Your help will make the out- 
look brighter. How many, please? 


Accessories Needed. A radioschool 
in Bolivia needs 50 batteries to 
earry on the work of teaching 20 
adults repair and building tech- 
niques. $7 will provide a battery. 
Will you encourage their efforts? 


Live and Let Live. An orphanage in 
Korea houses 55 girls, from 3 to 18 
years old. It costs 86 a month to 

vare for one. Will you support one 
or more girls for a month? 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 
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WHAT he DOES, 
OU DO... When You 


Sponsor a Maryknoll Missioner 









When the young missioner 
. - teaches the young ones about God; 
. helps them to become good Christians; 
.. trains them for their future work in life; 


. inspires some to become priests for 
their own people. . . 
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to You Can Do All of This Along With Him! 


20 How? By helping to support him. 
h- In order to work for souls he must live. It takes only a 
y. dollar a day to support a missioner on the field. You share 
8: in his work, his prayers, and his sacrifices by providing part 
of his living expenses. 
Gra HORMONA addi a Pace ec le mn en ican ena cman tn et eeaemn es tne eincivenni tant 
: THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. ar 
ne | Dear Fathers, 
( | want to support a missioner. While | can | will give $...... each 


| month toward the $30 needed monthly to support a Maryknoll missioner. 
Please send me a reminder each month. | understand this is not a pledge 
and that | may discontinue at any time. 


4 Ay PAIN 5 a. 5.0.0 seh ce ect ocesdendasssecoeseeeerersesceseseees 
| ee err ere a er reer 











A Valuable Lesson 


i WAS once in Japan a very wise, old 
lord who invited his people to a banquet. 
The banquet table was piled high with fine 
foods, but the guests were unhappy and hun- 
gry. The reason was that the lord had given 
each person a pair of chopsticks about a yard 
long. Every time a hungry person would try 
to lift food to his lips, it would fall off the 
chopsticks before it reached his mouth. 
Finally when despair filled the room, the 
wise, old lord arose and said: ‘My children, 
I have brought you here to teach you a valu- 


able lesson. When we think solely of our 
selves we will find only unhappiness. If 
realize that we depend upon our neighbo 
and think of his needs before our own, thi 
will be a happy land. None of you can feed 
yourselves. But you can feed your neighbor 
opposite you. Why not try?” \ 

Before long the room was filled with joy 
and laughter. Each person lovingly fed his 
neighbor and was fed by him in return. Thus} 
in taking care of each other’s need, the lord's} 
people learned how to be happy. 




















